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The Arsenal Against Inflation 


Use of Consolidated Appropriation Measure, Best Weapon, Must Be Continued 


by Hon. CLARENCE CAN NON, Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, U.S. House of Representatives. 


Te greatest internal threat to our government and to the mode of life it represents has been 
the absence of effective restraints on individual and group pressure for government expen- 
ditures. And the most effective weapon yet devised to combat that threat is the consolidated 
appropriation procedure followed by the Congress this year for the first time. 


Deficit spending is a menace second only to 
the danger of invasion from abroad, and Con- 
gress and the public must marshall forces to 
assure continued use of this most effective 
weapon in the arsenal against it and against 
the accompanying inflation which it fosters. 

This menace to American stability and strength 
has been growing each year, particularly in the last 


two decades, as the size and scope of government 


functions and activities have accelerated. When 
the Federal Government was small and its activities 
limited, the facilities of the Congress to review and 
determine expenditure needs of the government on a 
piecemeal basis were considered sufficient. But the 
continued growth of the government and the expan- 
sion of its services have been accompanied by (and 
have generated) a tremendous increase in the areas 
of economic pressure. Government intervention in 
the economy of individuals and groups has multi- 
plied and mushroomed Federal subsidies and contri- 
butions. Government largesse affecting one group 
has inevitably resulted in clamor by other groups, 
and each class expenditure of Federal funds has 
generated new pressures. 

The only constitutional check on these impor- 
tunities for spending is the constitutional power of 
the Congress to appropriate funds, but the piecemeal 
appropriation process used by the Congress through- 
out most of its history has too often broken down 
in the face of pyramiding demands. 

The individual appropriation bills were indi- 
vidual sticks, easily broken by the concentrated 
force of minority pressures. But gathered together 
in a single bundle, as in the Consolidated Appro- 
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priation measure, they have been able to withstand 
group raids on the Federal Treasury to a greater 
degree than ever before. Demands directed to specific 
chapters can no longer be supported by glib state- 
ments that they are too small to materially affect the 
total, or by nebulous promises that corresponding 
cuts can be made in a later bill. Each need and 
demand must be weighed in the light of all needs 
and demands, and concessions in one area must 
be matched by simultaneous reductions in another if 
the over-all objective is to be achieved. The strength 
thus gained by consolidation has provided the 
Congress with an opportunity to appropriate ade- 
quate funds needed for the legitimate purposes of 
government, while resisting ever-growing demands 
for Federal bounty. 


Trial Run Successtul 


An increasing appreciation of the problem by the 
House Appropriations Committee early this year 
led to the adoption of the simple but effective ex- 
pedient of consolidating all appropriations into a 
single bill. The “trial run” of the omnibus measure 
during the Second Session of the 81st Congress, 
admittedly an experiment, can be regarded as highly 
successful, although there are perhaps defects which 
continued use of the new procedure may be expected 
to remedy. 

In general, the obvious advantages of the new 
technique are that the Congress and the taxpaying 
public were given a more comprehensive view of 
the entire budget and of its impact on the national 
economy; that the areas of economic pressure were 
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disclosed and arrayed, one against the other, in a 
single bill that showed their relation to each other 
and their effect on the over-all totals; and that the 
Congress was able to effect not only the specific 
reductions deemed essential to the public interest 
but also an over-all reduction in total expenditures. 


Nine Specific Advantages 


The specific advantages of the consolidated appro- 
priation procedure are many and important: 

1. Promptness — The new method permits an 
earlier report of appropriations to the House. All 
annual appropriations were reported to the House 
this year on March 21, the earliest date in the history 
of the Appropriations Committee. 

2. Thoroughness — It contributes to a more 
thorough consideration and processing of estimates 
and appropriations. Under the old system, each 


amendments which would not have been agreed to 
with more members present. In fact, one of the few 
objections voiced against the omnibus bill is that 
it irks members by keeping them on the floor. 

5. Retrenchment — The plan unquestionably 
retrenches expenditures. The bill as it passed the 
Congress was far below the budget estimates and 
was many millions of dollars below what it would 
have been had the departmental appropriations been 
reported in a dozen separate bills. 

As a matter of fact, the over-all economy amend- 
nfent intended to decrease total authorizations 
carried by the bill would not have been possible 
except for the omnibus plan of consideration. And 
the vote in favor of the amendment would not have 
been so overwhelming had not this plan of operation 
been in use at the time. 

6. Logrolling — It prevents logrolling. We had 
been told this was one of the defects of the new 
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member of the Committee had to analyze in detail 
from two to four bills and the Committee staffs were 
similarly handicapped, with the result that time and 
attention were divided proportionately. Under the 
new system each member of the Committee and each 
member of the staff gives undivided attention to 
one chapter of the bill with the result that the bill 
is studied in greater detail and more thoroughly 
processed than ever before. 

3. Increases — Consolidation protects the bill 
against amendments increasing appropriations or 
adding new appropriations. For example, this is the 
first year the Committee has been able to fight off 
amendments increasing appropriations for civil 
functions, the “pork barrel” section of the bill. This 
year the bill as messaged to the Senate carried prac- 
tically no important increases except the Committee 
amendments for national defense. 

4. Attendance — The consideration of all ap- 
propriations in one bill tends to keep members on 
the floor. Under the old system, large bills were 
frequently passed with a scant two dozen members 
present, and proponents of increases in appropria- 
tions. by timing their attendance, could put through 
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plan: that there would be more logrolling between 
interests wishing to trade votes in order to add 
amendments increasing appropriations. But in the 
practical operation of the plan every attempt of 
special interests to increase the bill was defeated, 
and when the last roll call came on reducing the 
amounts appropriated in the bill, the groups which 
had been unable to secure increases which they 
urged for themselves said in effect, “If we cannot 
get an increase, no one shall have an increase,” and 
instead of logrolling to increase the bill they co- 
operated to reduce the bill. 


7. Responsibility — The one bill visualizes at a 
glance the outline of national income and expendi- 
tures, and centers the attention of the country on 
the national fiscal program. It was the pitiless lime- 
light of national attention concentrated on these final 
votes that offset the pleas and importunities of the 
pressure groups and special interests. The omnibus 
appropriation bill has made the entire country 
definitely deficit-conscious, has contributed greatly 
to citizen understanding of the government’s fiscal 
operations, and has increased citizen capacity and 
opportunity to influence the course of the national 
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economy. With all appropriations in one bill, accom- 
panied by the figures on Federal income, there is no 
escape from the responsibility for deficit spending. 

One of the great disadvantages of the old system, 
with a dozen or more separate bills, was that each 
subcommittee, working in its own segregated corner 
of the budget, was spending in the dark. Not until 
the last bill was passed and sent to the President at 
the end of the session, frequently long after the 
expiration of the fiscal year, did anyone have any 
definite idea of how much had been appropriated 
for the year and what the relation of the various 
individual bills was to the fiscal program as a whole. 

8. Duplications — The handling of all appro- 
priations in the omnibus bill provides for elimina- 
tion of conflicts, duplications, and overlapping ex- 


penditures. The consolidation in one bill supplies , 


opportunity and facilities for identification of all 
sources of funds allocated to individual agencies, 
some of them difficult of ready determination. It 
was sometimes necessary to trace appropriations 
through a dozen or more items in a number of dif- 
ferent bills under the old system. And as a result, 
inevitably there were from time to time provisions 
for expenditures which would not have been made 
had the subcommittee in charge of one bill had 
jurisdiction of all the items which appropriated 
money for the activity. 

9. Riders — It discourages the practice of at- 
taching irrelevant riders either in committee or by 
amendment from the floor. Too frequently legisla- 
tion has been tacked on the several appropriation 
bills under the guise of limitations or by the admis- 
sion of germane amendments. In the general atten- 
tion focused on the bill all such attempts were turned 
back and the bill was passed singularly free of these 
impositions on the budget system and covert in- 
fringements on the jurisdiction of the Congress’ 
legislative committees. 


No Backward Step 


As against these advantages, no constructive criti- 
cism has been lodged against the adoption or con- 
tinuation of the omnibus appropriation _ bill 
procedure. It has vindicated every promise, justified 
every expectation. And no cogent reason has been 
advanced for a return to the old system. Indeed, it 
is inconceivable that the Congress should consider 
taking a backward step reverting to multiple supply 
bills. They are the quill pen and the three-legged 
stool in an adding-machine age. They are the ox-cart 
and the kyak in a jet-plane era. 

Not one of the general objections mentioned in 
opposition to the omnibus bill presents any sub- 


stantial reason for returning to the old practice from 
which the House has been struggling to free itself 
and the country for the past 30 years. The claim 
that the Senate must mark time until the bill comes 
over from the House is unfounded. On the contrary, 
the Senate under the new system may begin work on 
any of the annual appropriations within a week or 
two after the session opens and much sooner than 
before. During the recently-concluded session, the 
Senate had practically completed hearings on all 
chapters of the omnibus bill by the time the measure 
had passed the House. Under the new procedure, the 
committees of the two Houses are in effect sitting 
simultaneously, thereby saving time formerly lost 
in waiting for individual bills. 

It has been contended also that it took too long to 
pass the bill, but the facts do not support the charge. 
Of course, much of the delay was avoidable. The bill 
was reported March 21, but could not be called up 
in the House until April 3. This delayed the measure 
past the Easter holidays and it was not sent to the 
Senate until May 10. But even with the delays, the 
total number of days, in whole or in part, consumed 
by the House in considering the bill was 21 days, 
compared with 37 days in 1938, 31 days in 1939, 
and 20 days in 1948. With ordinary good manage- 
ment in the subcommittees, the Committee, and the 
House, the omnibus bill can be messaged to the 
Senate each year before Easter, with time to spare, 
and can be passed in the Senate and sent to the 
President in ample time to meet the deadline at 
the end of the fiscal year — greatly facilitating early 
adjournment. 

A further criticism is that there has been lack of 
interest in the bill and that it has been difficult to 
keep a quorum on the floor. That is an old com- 
plaint. When efforts were being made to secure the 
consent of Speaker Joe Cannon to the erection of the 
first House Office Building, he insisted that once 
offices and committee rooms were provided for 
members, it would be impossible to keep a quorum 
on the floor. His predictions have been frequently 
vindicated — especially during general debate on 
the individual appropriation bills when members 
burdened with Committee hearings and departmental 
work have waited for the bells to answer roll call. 
The adoption of the consolidated bill has effected 
no difference per se in this respect. 

However, under the old system, general debate 
was not confined to the bill before the House and 
members usually talked on subjects foreign to the 
pending measure. And those interested in the appro- 
priations had no reason to neglect other business 
when the debate was on other and unrelated matters. 
But under the omnibus bill all debate is confined to 
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the bill before the House and attendance is corre- 
spondingly heavier. For every instance cited to 
indicate a light attendance on the floor during 
debate on the omnibus bill, more instances can be 
given showing a still lighter attendance during con- 
sideration of the individual bills under the old 
system. 

But the most untenable of all the objections to the 
omnibus bill is that it is unwieldy. The experience 
of every major nation in the world and every state 
in the Union belies such a proposed criticism. Eng- 
land, France, Sweden, and other leading nations 
have for centuries considered their budgets in one- 
package bills. Every state in the Union submits its 
annual budget in an omnibus bill. The United States 
is the notable exception to the rule. In any nation or 
any state the suggestion today that it abandon its 
time-tried method of considering its fiscal program 
in one bill and resort to the piecemeal expedient 
of separate bills would be regarded as absurd. 
None of them find it unwieldy — whatever that 
means. And the House did not find it unwieldy this 
time. No one finds it unwieldy except those who 
oppose sanity and caution in formulating the greatest 
fiscal program on earth. 


Some Improvements Needed 


What, specifically, were the results of the use of 
the omnibus bill procedure in the 8lst Congress? 
There were many, but three appear to be out- 
standing: 

1. Legislators aware of the prospect of a large 
annual deficit in a period of economic prosperity 
succeeded in whittling more than $2 billion from 
budget requests; 

2. The consolidation of all supply bills permitted 
the over-all cut of $550 million that the Congress 
felt was required by the fiscal situation; and 

3. The fiscal unity achieved by the omnibus bill 
facilitated the transposition from a peacetime to a 
defense economy after the start of the Korean inci- 
dent; instead of having money already appropriated, 
allocated, and spent under individual supply bills, 


the Congress found it possible to readjust the entire 
budget to meet the new emergency. 

What improvements can be made in the consoli- 
dated appropriation method? Certainly, continued 
use of the new technique by the Congress will smooth 
out the “growing pains” and speed the handling of 
the omnibus measure. Members of the House and 
Senate will have every opportunity to propose 
specific suggestions for improved efficiency and 
effectiveness contributing to national economy and 
solvency. 

An additional improvement can be anticipated as 
a result of the enactment of the Budgeting and Ac- 
counting Act of 1950, which presages greater clarity 
and uniformity in government accounting pro- 
cedures. In the report of the House Appropriations 
Committee on the 1950 omnibus bill, it was noted 
that the Congress would be able to appropriate more 
intelligently and provide funds more nearly in line 
with actual requirements if it had access to more 
accurate and understandable accounting data. It is 
expected that part of the improvement anticipated 
under the new statute will relate to accounting 
entering into the appropriation process. 


The consolidated approach has been opposed, not 
so much because it failed as because it was success- 
ful. Its success has been attested by untenable criti- 
cisms on the part of the Washington bureaus on 
which the bill economizes and the lobbying interests 
which found it harder to slip through appropria- 
tions they want and more difficult to defeat appro- 
priations which they are paid to oppose. 


The future of the consolidated appropriation 
method may well lie in the support of an informed 
public opinion, aware that the new weapon is essen- 
tial in the fight against inflationary spending. The 
need is pressing under any circumstance, but with 
the United States facing years of heavy spending 
under the stepped-up military preparedness pro- 
gram, the need becomes one of the greatest urgency. 
The added fiscal control resulting from consolidation 
of appropriations can play an important part in 
preserving the strength of the nation and the peace 


of the world. 








